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FANATICISM AND SORCERY. 


ILLS, in his first and second apostolic 

. epistles to the Oncida sisters, published 
last. week, discloses his theory of love; and 
that theory, so far at least as he is concerned, 
may be stated thus: ‘ J, William Mills, am 
an inspired man. Consequently my love of 
any woman is inspired, and must be respected 
as a message from God. If my social ad- 
dresses are not submitted to as divine, the 
judgments of God, by such plagues as sprained 
ankles, will follow.” We certainly do not 
strain the truth when we affirm, not only that 
this is his theory of love, but that he made a 
five-years attempt to frighten the women and 
the men of the Oneida Community into sub- 
mission to it. Those apostolic letters, which 
were printed word for word from his hand- 
writing (as we can show to any one who 
wishes to see the originals), prove this affirma- 
tion beyond all dispute or’ mistake. 

This assertion of divine authority to demand 
the love of women, enforced by threats of di- 
vine displeasure, is among the ugliest forms of 
fanaticism. It is s!aveholding of the soul, with 
the vengeance of God for its whip. It makes 
a selfish, odious man God’s overseer, and puts 
into his hand the lash of tormenting miracles. 
It is as much more cruel than common slavery 
as the heart is more sensitive than the body, 
and as God’s judgments are more terrible to 
the imagination than stripes. And yet this 
kind of fanaticism is not uncommon among ig- 
norant and degraded spiritualists, and it has 
come to be expected among religionists who 
depart at all from the sexual fashions of the 
world. Hence it is easy to fasten the charge 
of such fanaticism on the leading members of 
such a body as the Oneida Community; and 
we understand that Mills and his daughter, 
for purposes of black-mail, are working on the 
sensitiveness of the public by charges of this 
kind. We take occasion therefore to say, as 
we are ready to swear, that Mills himself is 
the only man, so far as we know, who has 
ever practiced this horrid method of making 
love in the Oneida Community—the only man 
who has put forward the authority of inspira- 
tion in his addresses to women, and the only 
man who has threatened those who refused 
him with the plagues of heaven. 














And now we wish to call special attention to 
the fact that Mills, in the pursuit of his infer- 
nal theory of love, has not only threatened 
miraculous judgments on those who crossed 
him, but has, according to his own boasts, ac- 
tually inflicted such judgments. Philena, if 


'|she takes his representations as true, may 


charge on him her sprained ankle, and another 
severe misfortune which we will not name.— 
Those misfortunes were his revenges, antici- 
pated as he explicitly says, and of course 
intended, prayed for, and gloated over. He 
was in full sympatliy with the malignant pow- 
er that inflicted them, and so made them his 
own. What better then is he thana re- 
vengeful bully? We acknowledged in a 
former article that he had not been guilty of 
physical violence since he has been in the Com- 
munity ; but we must take back the concession. 
By his own account he made Philena a cripple 
for long months and years, and how many 
more such bodily injuries he brought on the 
members of the Community nobody knows. 

But can we believe his representations about 
these plagues? Itis clear that his malevo- 
lence went with them, so that he was accessory 
to them before and after the facts, and there- 
fore was certainly guilty of them in heart and 
will ; but can we suppose he had any actual, 
voluntary and conscious agency in inflicting 
them? This is an interesting question. It 
brings us face to face with some of the most 
important problems of spiritual philosophy.— 
Here is a man that actually claims to be a 
wizard of the old Caliban sort, having a god at 
his command, who can rack the bones of those 
who displease him. We may say we have 
caught a live specimen of the old legendary 
magician and sorcerer, one who professes to 
fling real curses about by the power of the Evil 
Eye. Must we believe all this, or is it mere 
bragging fanaticism and superstition ? 

Let us look further before we make up our 
minds. The bedevilment of Philena which 
Mills boasts of ‘is not the only instance of his 
revenge for slighted love. In the first year 
of his career in the Community he persecuted 
with his addresses another woman, whom we 
will call Fanny. She, as usual, revolted at 
his attentions. A terrible calamity befel her. 
In company with a gentleman whom she pre- 
ferred, she was standing on a dumb-waiter in 
the trap-shop, waiting to be lowered by ma- 
chinery, when the tackle that held the platform 
broke, and they fell together to the story be- 
low, spraining, dislocating and almost crushing 
their ankles, so that they were confined for 
a long time, and probably never fully re- 
covered. Mills wrote a long letter to Fanny 





ledeting that this calamity was a judgment on 
her and her lover for their crime against him, 
said crime being simply their loving one another 
and their not submitting to the “ dispatch bear- 
er” and his “‘ message”’ of inspired love. 

That letter is before us. After describing 
the horrible feelings he had at the sight of 
the intimacy between Fanny and her friend, 
Mills says : 

“T felt God was displeased with your counce 
—and some judgment was going to happen to 
you, I felt confident God would judge those that 

made a weak Brother weaker. * * * Some- 
thing seemed to say to me every wound you 
gave me, it should be required at your hand. 
And while this i impression was on me the news 
came up from the mill to the House, you and 


Mr Read was killed or mostly by falling down 
with the drop.” 


Was this all brag, or did Mills really have 
the experience he relates, and so bring about in 
conjunction with his jealous, revengeful god, 
this maiming of two innocent persons? Was 
he in league with the devil, and did the devil do 
it for him? Where he loved, and where his 
Evil Eye. was fixed, the lightning fell. The 
circumstantial evidence alone would go far to 
fasten this crime upon him, if we could believe 
in the possibility of crime committed by sorcery. 
And with the circumstantial evidence we have 
his confession and boast. 


But let us look further. In our first Para- 
site article (CrrcuLaR Nov. 14th, p. 275) we 
published a letter from Mills dated Oct. 19th 
1864, addressed to the family at Oneida, writ- 
ten in one of his fits of reaction and remorse. 
We here reprint the most important passages 
of that letter, and call special attention to the 
confession which we italicise in the last para- 
graph : 

“Its been known to the Family for a longe 
time, I have been overshadow’d with unbelief, 
and to extricate myself from it, doubtful, I have 
strugled against it for months, and the more I 
strugled, the deeper I would sink, till I had 
almost lost sight of the Com. Sunday evening 
I got just faith enough, to ¢urn over, and turn a 
short corner, After Meeting I went into my 
Room, and before I went to Bed, I took every 
paper I had written for some time that was full 
of unbelief, and opened the stove door and 
burned them all up, and I have felt a spirit of 
prayer since, for God to deliver me from that 
cruel power ‘unbelief, * * = * 

Unbelief was the cause of my children me 
the Community. If my faith had been what 
it had ought to have been they could not 
have got away—Z canot help believing this same 
spirit of unbelief that has troubled me so long, 
had something to do in carrying away Mr. 
Read and Mrs Hamilton—and poisoned others 
in the family.” 


Is this a confession of homicide? Let us 
study it and see. After the meeting at which 
this letter was read, Mrs. Mills followed Mr. 
Mills to his room to talk with him about it. 
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He asked her what she thought of his letter. 
She said there was one thing in it that she did 
not understand, and that was what he said 
about his spirit being concerned in the death 
of Mr. Reid and Susan Hamilton. His reply 
was, “‘ I had more to do with their death than 
you know.” Mrs. Midlssays she shuddered at 
his words. She believes that he had a con- 
scious agency in those deaths. 

The reader must be informed that this Mr. 
Reid was the same man that had already long 
ago suffered the dumb-waiter judgment for 
loving Fanny. He had also crossed Mills 
again in another love affair, and at the time of 
his death was in the closest relations of affec- 
tion with a woman who was second only to 
Philena in Mills’s list of persecuted favorites. 
‘ We have then cumulative circumstantial evi- 
dence showing the antecedent motive, and 
with it Mills’s explicit confession, written and 
verbal, all going to show that he had conscious 
and malicious agency in the death of Mr. Reid. 

In regard to Susan Hamilton also, the 
antecedent motive can easily be shown. In 
the first place she was the wife of Erastus H. 
Hamilton, the leading man at Oneida, whom 
we have seen in the Parasite articles, acting 
as “ Commander-in-chief” in the war against 
Mills. He is probably hated by Mills even 
more bitterly than J. H. N. And in the next 
place, Mrs. Hamilton after having long been 
an invalid at the point of death, was raised in 
the winter of 1863—4, by what the Commu- 
nity regarded as an act of faith, so that for 
many months she was in gaining health; and 
J.H. N. had been prominent in this transac- 
tion. In one of Mills’s most recent alterca- 
tions with Hamilton, Burt and others, he 
flung out against them with a grin of malicious 
exultation, that they “ hadn’t faith enough to 
save Susan.” If it was, as Mills says in the 
preceding letter, the evil demon of unbelief 
that possessed him, it may well be believed that 
that demon gloated over Mrs. Hamilton’s 
death and had an agency in it; and Mills’s per- 
sonal hatred of Mr. Hamilton and J. H. N., 
would give him a very special interest in the 
tragedy. It may also be added that Mrs. 
Hamilton herself died with the fixed impres- 
sion that Mills’s spirit was the oppressive pow- 

er under which she was sinking. 

Observe further, that Mills more than inti- 
mates in the above letter that others in the 
family had been “ poisoned” by the same in- 
fluence that caused the death of Mr. Reid and 
Mrs. Hamilton. How many others no one 
cau say. But a long story could be told of 
diseases and accidents and complicated tribu- 
lations that certainly have harassed those who 
have excited Mills’s jealousy and fallen under 
the Evil Eye of his demon. 


The reader is requested to observe that we 
have expressed no opinion on the philosophy 
of all this. We are simply collecting facts 
that seem to make out a charge of sorcery and 
homicide against Mills. We are free to say, 
even at this stage of the inquiry (and this is 
all we say) that if ever there was a man who 





carried on systematic maiming and murdering 
by demonic power, Mills is sucha man. Jf 
malignant miracles are possible and credible, 
Mills’s claim of possessing and exercising that 
power is the best made out of any that we 
have ever seen. 

To complete the array of evidence bearing 
on the question of Mills’s sorcery, we must 
now present two singular facts that go to show 
the nature of his relations to the demonic 
world. 

1. He was long ago a practising Spiritual- 
ist of the most degraded kind, as will be seen 
by the following account which Mrs. Mills gives 
of the circumstances immediately preceding 
her divorce from him: ~ 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. MILLS. 

“When his daughter Sarah was fourteen 
years old Mr. Mills got in with the Spiritualists 
and had Sarah and Ellen for his mediums; he 
used to shut them up in a room, put them 
into the transic state, and then question them. 
At this time he put Sarah at the head of the 
family, and forbade Mrs. Mills to do anything 
about the house. Sarah was allowed to disobey 
her and be saucy to her, and so were all the 
children. Mr. Mills told Sarah if her mother 
struck her, he would strike her mother. Mrs. 
Mills was jealous of the intimacy between Mr. 
Mills and Sarah, suspecting them even of incest, 
as also the neighbors did and do to this day ; 
though Mrs. Mills does not really think now 
there was anything so bad, as Sarah does not 
confess it. One day Mr. Mills had one of the 
girls ina room alone, and Mrs. Mills peeped 
through the key-hole and saw her stretched on 
a table in a pretended trance. Mr. Mills asked 
her if her mother had reported to the neighbors 
any of her suspicions about him and Sarah. 
The medium said, ‘Yes.’ ‘Whoto” ‘To Mrs. 
F ” Mrs, Mills only stopped to hear this 
when she burst into the room and pulled the 
girl on to her feet and gave her a violent shak- 
ing, saying, ‘I wont have such lies told in the 
house.’ Mr. Mills first begged the spirits not 
to be offended at this interruption, and then 
threatened Mrs. Mills’s life, told her he would 
make the house too hot for her, and advised her 
to escape before he got too mad. She went soon 
after and found a new home; and subsequently 
sued for a divorce, and obtained it by swearing 
that she was in fear of her life.” 

The character of spirits as well as men must 
be judged by the fruits that are found on them 
and about them ; and here we have a speci- 
men of commerce with spirits going on in con- 
nection with outrageous lying, disobedience 
to one parent taught by the other, family an- 
archy and ruin, murderous wrath and threats 
of violence. It is clear that Mills, as a spirit- 
ualist, dealt with the infernals, and was in- 
spired by them if inspired at all. 

2. We have his own confession, through the 
reportof F. M. L. that he did actually sell 
himself in early life to the devil for money. 
We reprint that report, from Tue CrrcuLaR 
of Jan. 2. 





TESTIMONY OF F. M. L. 

“Some time ago, when I used to work at the 
trap-shop, Mr. Mills would frequently come 
where I was, and commence talking with me 
about various things, and sometimes about his 
past life. At one time when he was apparently 
in one of his soft moods, I remember his relat- 
ing a strange affair that occurred when he was 
a young man, before he was married. The sub- 
stance of his story was, that he went to a wo- 
man who was a fortune-teller, well skilled in the 
art, to have her tell his fortune, which she did. 
The bent of his mind, he said, was on getting 





rich. He was bound to be a rich man at any 
rate. He wanted to find out through her what 
luck he would have. This woman in handling 
the cards, gave him to understand that he could 
be a rich man as he desired, if he would in some 
way sell himself to the devil. She presented it 
in such a way that it was in the form of a pro- 
osal, which he said he voluntarily accepted.— 
hen he related this to me he seemed to re- 
gret the act very much, and expressed himself 
as believing that it was a fatal step to him.” 

Now let us sum up the evidence. Here is 
a man who has confessed that he entered into 
a league with the devil, and is known by. the 
testimony of his wife to have practiced incan- 
tations with spirits that had all the signs of 
being infernal. This man gets into a Commu- 
nity where there is freedom between the 
sexes and at the same time devout respect for 
inspiration. He proclaims himself inspired to 
love and court this, that and the other woman 
as his fancy falls. Love enforced in this 
odious manner of course finds no response ; 
and, being refused, it turns into fanatical 
rage. The women who have offended him, 
and their lovers, fall into special bodily calami- 
ties, some of them breaking their bones, and 
some dying in strange ways. He boastingly 
asserts at one time, and remorsefully con- 
fesses at another, that he and the demon with 
which he is identified, caused these calamities. 
When he boasts he calls them the judgments 
of God ; and when he confesses he ascribes 
them to a horrid spirit of darkness that is upon 
him ; but in either case he acknowledges his 
substantial connection with them as medium 
and procuring cause. What shall we say of 
this man? What shall we call his crime ? 

So much as this we may say without hesita- 
tion:—Whether he had any such spiritual 
agency in these calamities as he pretends or 
not, he wished and willed them, and of course 
is in heart a maimer and a homicide. 

But let us meet the closer question :—Was 
he really and consciously active in procuring 
these calamities? In other words, is he a 
medium of the devil, and guilty of maiming 
and killing by sorcery ? 

We are only one of the great jury that is 
trying him, and must answer only for our- 
self. We confess, then, that we believe in 
the existence of malignant, as well as good 
spirits, that have extensive power over man- 
kind and over the forces of nature. We be- 
lieve that malignant spirits as well as good, 
may anddo inspire men. We believe that 
malignant spirits as well as good, may and do 
accompany their inspiration with confirming 
signs and malignant miracles. These beliefs 
we hold not as servile receivers of the Bible, 
or of any other authority, but as scientific 
students of facts and experiences that have 
long been passing before our eyes. Holding 
these beliefs, we are free to say that Mills’s 
case is one of the best proved instances of 
malignant sorcery we have ever seen. We do 
believe that his love and addresses to our 
women were inspired by wicked spirits, and 
that they were accompanied by “‘ devil’s prov- 
idences,’”’ designed to confirm and enforce 
them. And finally we believe that he was 
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guilty of active, conscious co-operation with 
those wicked spirits, in the maiming and death 


of several members of the Oneida Community. 
J. H. N. 


MILLS’S IMPROVEMENTS. 

E hear from various quarters, as we pass 

around in Mills’s track, that he is mak- 
ing great account of his improvements whilst 
among us. We are frequently told by persons 
he has talked with, that he represents that the 
Community is largely indebted to him for me. 
chanical inventions. We certainly do not wish 
to rob him of credit for any good he has done 
us in that line. But on the other hand he has 
no right to exaggerate or misrepresent the 
truth in the case. 

His habits asa worker, were in the main 
very shiftless. He seldom if ever worked an 
equal number of hours with the rest of us. 
He was always starting ideas of improvement 
in a confused and disorganized way, more or 
less annoying to our mechanics of good taste 
and skill. While in our trap-shop he made 
some convenient fixtures for facilitating the fil- 
ing of certain parts of the irons, with the aid of 
which he was able to accomplish more work in 
agiven time, than any one had done before 
him. Of this kind of business, however, he 
soon got tired, complaining that he could not 
stand it. And it should in justice be said that 
his successor, a boy of sixteen years of age, in 
avery short time was able to accomplish in 
three hours and less, just what Mills had set 
for himself as a day’s work. 

His fixtures in this line, however, have long 
since passed away, giving place to machinery, 
which does ten times as much as our best filers 
used to do. 

But the chief claim that he makes, we un- 
derstand, is for improvements in the line of 
dish-washing. And here is where we have 
awarded him his due merit, giving him a pub- 
lic commendation, and in other ways express- 
ing our obligations. 

In this however, Mills is unjust. He claims 
toomuch. His own crude and confused ideas 


would probably never have taken practical 
form without the aid of better mechanical gen- 
ius than his own. His dish-rinser and water- 
heater, though decided improvements on our 
old system, were still quite complicated and 
perplexing to manage. The rinser was so un- 
wieldly and unsightly, that many of our women 
desired to have it removed, even if we must go 
back to our old system. 

The fact is that Mills’s two inventions over 
which he puzzled his brain so long, and over 
which he has made so much brag and swell 
abroad, have gone out of use. Our dish-water 
is now heated by steam, and a vastly better 
rinser has been got up by one of our mechan- 
ics, which occupies less room, and does the 
work more neatly than Mills’s contrivance did, 
and can be worked by one of our women with 
perfect ease ; whereas the one we have rejected 
required a strong man. After all just conces- 
sions, therefore, of the merits and past useful- 
ness of some of Mills’s improvements at the 
trap-shop and in the kitchen, the present truth 
is that they have all been superseded, and 
scarcely a vestige of them remains. 


J J, Burt.” 





A GENEALOGICAL LETTER. 

My Dear Anrtique:—I was charmed with 
the very lucid sketch of the ancestry of that 
dashing modern stage-driver, Steam Power, Esq., 
who is making so much noise in the world of 
late. Upon reading it, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion it occurred to me that | would run over and 
show it to my old neighbor Mr. Hyram Pothe- 
sis. Perhaps I ought to inform you that my 
neighbor’s business is that of a draughtsman ; 
and that he does a great deal of work for our 
substantial old friend Matthew Mattics, Esq., 
though he does job-work occasionally for almost 
every one that will employ him. He has some- 
times been accused of not being thoroughly 
truthful in all his statements, and consequent- 
ly is not held in very great respect by his neigh- 
bors. Probably that is the reason why they 
nickname him Hy. Pothesis. There is another 
reason why this nickname is rather appropriate, 
and that is because he is somewhat addicted to 
drink, and often gets so high that he cannot 
stand. Nevertheless his skill as draughtsman 
is remarkable, and makes him a very useful 
member of society, and he is much employed. 
He is a very garrulous old gentleman, and I am 
sometimes much amused in listening to his sto- 
ries. 

Upon reading your article respecting the 
Power pedigree, he laughed heartily and said, 
“Pretty good, pretty good; but why did he 
not tell the whole story? I could trace back 
that pedigree much farther than he has. And 
then, he did not pretend to follow up the parent- 
age on the mother’s side. He merely makes 
slight reference to the family of Earths and 
Gasses, and don’t give a hint as to where they 
came from. However as he don’t pretend to 
go back of the astronomic age, he leaves a good 
chance for me to step in and supply the defic- 
iency.” I thought to myself, 1 cannot. better a- 
muse myself than to listen to what the conceited 
old fellow has tosay. So upon his invitation I 
took a seat in front of him, and he told me the 
following story : 

“You must know that my mother’s name was 
Phantasia Imagination, and that she had a won- 
derful taste for prying into pedigrees. I ob- 
tained a good many hints from her, which in 
connection with a careful study of the oldest 
pen-and-ink records extant, together with my 
investigations in the book of natural laws ( you 
know I studied law when I was young), has 
enabled me to trace the pedigree of the Power 
family, and, indeed, that of many other families 
back so far that it would be perfect nonsense 
for anybody to attempt to trace it any farther. 

“In the very earliest times of which we have 
any record, there existed a surly old fellow, 
who was entitled the Knight of Chaos. Your 
friend Antique tells us something about the 
indolent, phlegmatic habits of our ‘colored ac- 
quaintance Carboniferous Coal;’ but those dis- 
agreeable habits were not so much as a priming 
to the bad habits of this old Knight of Chaos. 
He was not only as black as a thunder-cloud, but 
he kept his castle in the most outrageous disor- 
der. Dish-kettles and dust-pans, cabbage-heads 
and coal-skuttles, brooms and boot-jacks, por- 
ridge-kettles and pudding sticks, wash-pans and 
wilted potatoes, were scattered higgledy piggledy 
over his kitchen floor, or piled together without 
order. He never cleaned liouse; and there 





was just as much dirt in one place as in another, 





from the cellar to the garret of his castle. But 
this was not the worst of it. You know it is 
the express duty of all knights-errant to rescue 
all distressed damsels. Instead of obeying this 
law, this abominable old heathen actually kid- 
napped a young lady by the name of Diffused 
Matter (You see there were some curious 
names in fashion in those old times). She was 
compelled to serve in this old dog-kennel of a 
a prison. 

“ At length the son of the Great King heard 
of this scandalous state of things, and knowing 
that this young lady had great sapabilities 
(though her education had been sadly neglected), 
he went on an expedition for her rescue. The 
old Knight of Chaos proved to be as cowardly as 
he was disorderly, and slunk away at the 
first appearance of his antagonist, leaving his 
castle and the rescued damsel Diffused Matter 
as aspoiltohis enemy. No tongue can describe 
the wonderful change that took place in the char- 
acter and appearance of this maiden upon the 
advent of her deliverer. Previously her ap- 
pearance had always been dark and downcast, 
but after that event it was bright, sunny and 
beautiful. The love of her champion seemed to 
pervade every fiber of her being. Upon the 
occasion of her marriage with the Great Prince, 
there was a thorough clearing up of the old 
castle that had belonged to the Knight of Chaos, 


and for the first time in its existence there was 


held in it a grand illumination. It was on the 
occasion of this great wedding, that that wonder- 
ful orchestra was inaugarated which makes the 
‘ music of the spheres.’ 

“From this union sprang that famous cavalier 
the Sun. Your friend Antique is right in say- 
ing that the Power family has a high origin. 
You see by this that they have royal blood in 
their veins. Indeed, from this union sprang 
the whole host of the Starry Heavens, and 
the generations thereof. 

“Thus you see this Diffused Matter was the 
mother of all living beings. The truth of this 
is demonstrated by my researches in philology. 
The leading woman in every great establishment 
is called ‘the matron.’ This term is derived 
from the name of the great mother of all, 
which was Diffused Matter.” ‘ 

At this point in his narrative Mr. Pothesis 
jumped up and, stepping to his secretary, drew 
forth a paper froma pigeon hole, and seating 
himself again and putting on his spectacles, pre- 
faced his reading with the remark that “he had 
made out the true interpretation of this story 
by the help of modern science, and had prepared 
this paper to be read before the Antiquarian 
Society. It contains a strictly scientific account 
of the method of the birth of the Sun and plan- 
ets.” He then read to me as follows: 


“The ultimate particles of matter were orig- 
inally wholly destitute of the principle of at 
traction. The incoherent, dark and formless 
void described in the book of Genesis was of 
course its natural condition. The materials 
which constitute suns, planets, asteroids, etc., 
being diffused through space, would of course be 
best represented by being called a fluid; and 
as water is the great representative of all the 
fluids in the world, it is not wonderful that this 
diffused matter goes under the designation of 
‘the waters’ in the book of Genesis. The effect 
of the Spirit of God moving or brooding upon 
the waters, was to infuse into them some of its 
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own nature; and as God is love, it amounted to 
the infusing into them the principle of mutual 
attraction between their particles. Supposing 
this fluid to exist throughout all space, this infu- 
sion of love or attraction between the particles 
would in itself considered make no change that 
we can conceive of, inasmuch as each particle 
would remain stationary between an equilib- 
rium of forces operating from all directions. 
But supposing this attractive power to be in- 
creesed, no matter if it were ever so little, at 
one particular point in the universe, it would 
follow as a matter of course that this equilibri- 
um would be destroyed, and the particles of 
matter would begin to move from all quarters 
towards that point. As a larger and larger 
portion of matter was accumulated, its power of 
attraction would increase proportionally and 
operate with a constantly growing power upon 
the matter diffused throughout the surrounding 
space, until there would be a mighty rushing 
flood, pushing with accelerated velocity from 
all directions towards one point. Now what is 
the law that governs fluids under these cireum- 
stances? It is that a vortex is immediately 
formed, which in the case of winds is called a 
whirlwind, and in the case of water is called a 
whirlpool. In the case that we are now discuss- 
ing, an enormous vortex was formed. Another 
law of nature, lately discovered, is that motion 
and heat and perhaps light, are mutually trans- 
mutable agents, i. e., any motion suddenly arres- 
ted, immediately manifests itself in the phenom- 
enon of heat, which when sufficiently intense is 
accompanied by light, as illustrated in the case 
of the flint and steel. Just so in this case; 
when this enormous amount of matter in mo- 
tion arrived at its rendezvous, where its motion 
was suddenly stopped, it developed an incon- 
ceivably great amount of heat and light. So 
here was a great fiery vortex created in the 
midst of space, at the center of which a great 
fiery ball of melted matter was whirling. But as 
the ball grew larger and larger, and its power of 
gravitation increased, of course more and 
mvre matter arrived from more and more dis- 
tant regions of space, and at a vastly increased 
rate of motion, causing the ball to whirl more and 
more swiftly. At length the enormously in- 
creased force acting upon the matter at the 
sun’s equator, was such that immense masses of 
melted matter were sent whirling and whizzing 
off into space, at.a tangent from its surface. Ac- 
cording to the laws of gravitation, these rotating 
children of the sun must finally be brought around 
back again ; but as the original centrifugal force 
that first propelled them acted on them contin- 
uously, they could not fall directly towards the 
center of the sun, but their track would be on one 
side of it. The momentum they had acquired 
in returning, sent them of course just as far in the 
other direction from the sun. Thus the planets 
launched into space, and have ever since revolved 
in their elliptical orbits. In due time the re- 
gions of space were cleared of at least the great- 
er part of the diffused matter they contained, 
and thus the cause that gave the sun its rapid 
motion on its axis disappearing, he was left to 
revolve at his present rate of motion, and the 
solar system was completed.” 

Having finished his paper, Mr. Pothesis was 
going on in his voluble way to give me a still 
further account of the earth and of its different 
ages and stages of growth, when I, feeling that 





it was high time that I was off to the woods 
chopping, told him that I had received so many 
new ideas, and of such enormous magnitude, that 
perhaps I had better take time to digest them 
before I took in any more. So I bade him good 
morning, and politely bowed myself out. 
H. J. 8. 

[ Your neighbor Hy. had probably been getting 

high on some “ardent fancy” when he let loose the 


above. My learned friend, Exact Science Esq., ques- 
tions some of his conclusions. ED. CTR. | 


NOTES FROM THE AGENCY. 


New York, Jan. 9, 1865. 
AN EVENING WITH THE POLYTECHNICS. 
ITH a friend I attended last Thursday eve- 
ning’s session of the Polytechnic Association. 
The session was mainly occupied with the reading 
of a paper by Dr. Rowell on the new theory of heat 
as a motor, and with discussion of the same subject. 

Previously to this discussion, the President, 8. D. 
Tillman, presented a very interesting specimen of 
art, viz., the Declaration of Independence engraved 
on steel in precisely the diameter of a dime-piece, 
with the addition of the most important signatures. 
The President stated, that with a strong magnifying 
glass every word of it might be read. This re- 
markable engraving was executed in Albany, by an 
Irishman, under the superintendence of the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company. 

The same worthy document was exhibited on the 
8d of July, 1863, at the Oneida Community, in a 
much smaller compass, being only one-fourth of an 
inch in diameter. Prof. Spencer of Canastota, the 
celebrated Microscopist, was the exhibitor on this 
occasion, and had with him a microscope of five- 
hundred magnifying power, which enabled those 
interested to read the Declaration, and distinguish 
the signatures. But thisspecimen was a photograph, 
the work of the sun, and may be comprehended ; but 
it is more difficult to conceive how the steel engrav- 
ing above mentioned could be executed by human 
skill. 

There was also exhibited to the Polytechnics, an 
interesting specimen of crystalline ornamentation.— 
The materials used were simply epsom salts and su- 
gar; which being combined, and put on to glass with 
a pencil, obscure the light, and form a neat crystalline 
ornament. A similar kind of ornamentation is said 
to be popular in France. 

The President read various statistics, collected 
from newspapers and other sources, which elicited 
more orlesscomment. For instance, the following on 

RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 

During the year 1864 there have been 140 railroad 
accidents in the United States; 404 persons have 
been killed, and 1283 wounded. This list does not 
include accidents to individuals caused by their own 
carelessness or design. Compared with the previous 
year the casualties have been nearly doubled.— 
Various reasons were offered to explain the causes of 
this increase of railroad accidents, as the increased 
amount of travel—the wearing out of the rails— 
lack of carefulness in engineers and conductors.— 
One gentleman thought the central cause would be 
found in thé discriminating duties imposed by Goy- 
ernment on iron and other railroad materials—there- 
by tempting railroad men to make the old rails 
answer as long as possible. He thought Govern- 
ment should tax the profits of railroad companies, 
and not the materials used. At present they are 
under a strong and direct temptation to make great 
hazards, 4 

The same course of reasoning was repeated after 
the following item was read on - 

STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS. 

Number of persons killed by steamboat accidents, 
not including those killed in naval engagements, 
358: wounded, 143—being an increase of over 20 
per cent. on the accidents of the previous year. 

It was stated that the use of iron in the construc- 
tion of steam vessels, is a great cause of safety; but 
its present high price discourages persons from using 
it. 





A talk on political economy followed the reading 

of an item about 
IMPORTS. 

The total imports of foreign merchandise at New 

York for the year 1864, was $214,604,238. 
SUNDRY ITEMS. 

Total loss by fire in the United States in 1864 is 
estimated at $14,000,000. 

The number of passengers who arrived at the port 
of New York in 1864, was 198,342. 

The receipts of gold at this port in 1864, was $12 
952,967. 

PETROLEUM. 

There were exported from the United States in 
1863 to all parts of the world, 28,250,721 gallons; in 
1864, 31,745,687 gallons; and in 1862 only 10,887,701 
gallons. Petroleum is now sent in considerable 
quantities to almost every foreign port with which 
the United States is in commercial relations. Next 
to the United States, Great Britain is the greatest 
consumer of this product—the export from New 
York thither during the last year being 6,275,000.— 
France is next in importance, her import from this 
port for the same time having been 4,625,000 gallons 

THE NEW CITY OF PORT ROYAL. 

The United States tax commissioners for the State 
of South Carolina have laid out about 200 acres of 
land on Port Royal Harbor, into city lots for 
the new city of Port Royal. The harbor of Port 


Royal, as is well known, is in every respect’ 


superior to Charleston Harbor; and may yet become 
the chief commercial mart of South Carolina. The 
city already contains two piers, several fine stores 
and warehouses, an armory, machine-shop, and a 
naval hospital. The harbor has 18 feet of water 
at the lowest tide, being four feet more than the 
Charleston Bar. 
ABOUT MERCANTILE AGENCIES. 

A statement was made of the number of business 
firms in the large cities, and the amount of their 
capital, taken from the books of a Mercantile Agency 
establishment; which occasioned some remarks on 
the reliability of the reports of Mercantile Agencies 
in general—not flattering to said institutions. One 
gentleman said he had for years kept aloof from 
them, but a short time since was induced to give 
them a trial. So he commenced by sending one of 
his clerks to find out his ownstanding. The Agency 
promised to investigate and report. The same day 
one of the Agency clerks came to his establishment, 
and talked with the same clerk whom he had sent 
to them, and the next day a report was brought to 
the gentleman of his standing, word for word what 
had beeen reported by his own clerk! Not long since 
a gentleman came to our office to solicit a subserip- 
tion to the work of a certain Mercantile Agency in 
the city. I had an opportunity to examine said 
works, and found set down therein certain business 
firms as reliable, who I knew were not so regarded 
by those best acquainted with them; while the 
Oneida Community, a firm of some business note- 
riety, had no mention! I suppose the reports of 
these agencies are often correct, or nearly so, and 
and when so are of great service to the commercial 
world; but they are also often unreliable—being made 
without sufficient data. They are also exposed to 
great temptations to fraud. One of the Polytechnics 
said he was informed of a firm which was near the 
failing point, but for some reasons wished to post- 
pone the calamity for a couple of weeks. This firm 
paid one hundred dollars to a Mercantile Agency, 
and was reported sound, and so was able to prolong 
its existence for the desired two weeks! What jew- 
els are honesty and faithfulness in this world of 
deceit ! ; Ww. 


NOTICE TO PERSONS VISITING THE 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


It sometimes happens that visitors coming from 
a distance by railroad, are delayed on arriving 
at Oneida, by not finding the Community con- 
veyance, and have to stay there over night or 
‘longer, and finally come up to the Community by 
hired conveyance or on foot. These inconveniences 
may be avoided by bearing in mind the following 
information. The Community conveyance goes to 





the Depot twice eyery day except Sundays. It is 
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generally there from 9 to10 A. M., and from 2 to 4 
P. M. - The driver always calls at the Post-Office, 
and generally leaves his mail-bag there till just before 
going home. Visitors therefore, by calling at the 
Post-Office within the hours above mentioned, can be 
pretty sure of finding the Community conveyance. 


FOOT-NOTES. 
XXVI. 

ALWAYS have to recross the Quinnipiac when 
_L< I return from a walk among the eastern hills. 
At such times I pass under the gnarled limbs of a 
great swamp white-oak and the broken limbs of a 
large chestnut which shade the gray oaken bridge. 
I note the river as it pours over the dam, where men 
wade in to catch lamprey eels. I watch it creeping 
away betwen banks of alder and willow and dog- 
wood; and it impresses my imagination so strongly 
‘hay I am often led to think I have walked too far, 
and that I should have done better had I staid nearer 
home. The brooks and rivers all have a presence 
which strikes me like the atmosphere of a living 
thing. Notwithstanding all our Christianity and 
science and common sense, I should not at any time 
be surprised to mect a river nymph. The rivers and 
ponds must have impressed the Indians very forcibly, 
for they gave them names too strong to be conquered 
in battle, and too indelible to be faded with blood. 
These Indian names promise to hover over river 
and mountain and pond, as long as the Celtic names 
have clung to the same things in Great Britain. An 
Indian name seems to express that unspeakable 
quality in pond or brook, which touches the imag- 
ination. I feel unanswered when I inquire the 
name of a pond and only find that it is called Half- 
Moon or Metcalf; but ifI hear that it is Magog or 
Quinnebaug, I am content, for I know that it is well 
named. e 

A river stirs you with asense of mystery like the 
stranger who has not yet told his story, or like a 
man who cannot show his pedigree. Every stream 
invites me to travel upward. I know where the 
Quinnipiac is going ; itis hastening to wander among 
the stacks of marsh-hay in the salt-meadows, it is 
hurrying to freshen the oysters which belong to the 
men of Fair Haven, and to lose itself in the sea 
which booms against the coast. But who can tell 
me what man’s cattle quench their thirst at its head 
waters, or from what banks its brooks ooze, or 
through what hemlock thickets and rabbit covers 
they run, or whose water-wheels they turned when 
young? It isnot enough that you tell me that all riy- 
ers rise in the sea; for that is only doing like the men 
who, after justly refering everything to God and the 
devil, say they have no need of your science. I have 
traced a river to the mountain, and found its birth 
as grand as its death in the sea. It is easier to go 
down stream ; most men go that way, and they seem 
to be rewarded. The people who go to the mouths 
of large rivers, build the great cities, and they speak 
arrogantly to the nation. But if you look on the 
map it will be found that the men who go up 
stream, build cities, too. 

A man in his time comes to more than one stream 
where he is promised that the winds shall be fair, 
and there shall be no tugging at the oar, if he will 
only follow the current. But I have studied geogra- 
phy somewhat, and I have concluded that I shall go 
up stream—whether by scow or on foot it mat- 
ters not—until I come to the rivers which run in the 
right direction. 

The great stream of western travel has always 
gone past my door. There are, I think, but few 
people who have not at one time or another, thought 
of embarking upon it. The blood of the nation 
surges westward in its veins. Half our children are 
born with their {heads full of plans for a western 
settlement. Two of my family after trying the west, 
have come back to New England, and I infer from 
this that our blood has nearly lost that impulse 
toward the west, which it has felt for two hundred 
years. Itis not good for a family to be always a 
pioneer and a breeder of frontiers-men. Frequent 
transplanting only serves to keep a tree small until 
the nurseryman can sell it to him who will plant it 
to stay put. I followed this stream till I came to St. 





Louis and Chicago, and until I heard of San Fran- 
cisco which stands where the river pours into the 
Pacific. These are all remarkable cities, but Boston 
standing among the head waters, seemed the most 
noteworthy town. The more I went west the more 
I wanted to go east; I would see the birthplaces of 
the nations, rather than those places where men for- 
get their genealogies, and where families are lost 
like the brooks which are used to irrigate the mead- 
ows. The east attracts me still, and I find that I 
walk in that direction more than any other. Iam 
more interested in the coast of the Atlantic than 
in that of the Pacific; I am less curious about the 
Sandwich Islands than about those Islands which 
are called British. 

Mr. Hokum owns a great farm; and he has 
built five large barns upon it, and painted them. 
His dining room is hung with fruit-pieces, prints of 
fish, and other appetizing things, and with a picture 
of a prize cow, done in oil. The room is still further 
set off by a massive, black-walnut sideboard which 
holds his silver ware. At breakfast his wife pours 
his coffee from silver vessels; and at dinner he 
spreads a napkin on his knee, and feeds himself 
with a silver fork. I do not know as Mr. Hokum is 
to blame for having all these things. They are the 
natural product of the man’s life: you might as well 
blame an oyster for making a shell and lining it with 
asort of pearl. I have looked into myself before 
now, but I didn’t find a farm and five great barns. 
May be I did not see anything except a small garden, 
a few “ Foot-Notes” and a little white house, with 
green blinds and brass door-plate, standing under 
the maples; and it may be that I had a promise of 
better things than any which can possibly spring 
from my own life. _ 

Mr. Hokum has a good library—two full cases 
stretching from the floor to the ceiling—but he does 
not pretend to be a literary man; neither does he 
make any show of poetry and sentiment. He isa 
practical man who knows the use of things; a far- 
mer who sets the artist making pictures of his best 
cattle. Thinking like a writer, I sometimes imagine 
that he andall hehas, are a part of my stock in trade ; 
but when I see his talent for organization and man- 
agement, I begin to think that he is one of the men 
who were born to set me to work, and that we writ- 
ers are not so important as the editors try to make 
the world think. He has had no help from his fam- 
ily; yet he is not a self-made man, for I do not ex- 
actly believe in that sort of men; he has simply 
expanded according to the original plan made for 
him, and he has not been too proud or too dainty to 
fight for elbow-room. 

Mr. Hokum—TI will report him in my own style— 
said to me one day “I want to know something 
about the early history of my family. With the 
exception of three or four of my nearest relatives, 
I have never seen but one Hokum. Indeed, I want 
to know who I am; for a man can’t understand him- 
self unless he knows something about his ancestors. 
I have traveled some, and I have kept my eyes open, 
too. I have looked at the signs which are nailed 
above office-door and shop-door; and I have studied 
the pictured signs which hang from posts in front 
of way-side inns, and which creak as they swing to 
and fro in the wind. I have seen Schneider’s sign, 
and I haveseen the sign of Isaac Isaacs, the Hebrew. 
Ihave found Smith, and Brown, and Jones, doing 
business in every town; but I have noi yet found a 
gilt sign to tell me where Hokum does his work. I 
have a few times read the name in print. One Ho- 
kum is a director in a city-insurance company, an- 
other is a professor of logic in a Scotch University, 
and another one played second fiddle during a per- 
formance of Handel’s “ Messiah” in London. My 
father in his younger days, made oaken barrels, 
hooped with hickory, which he sold in Salem, or 
which he carried over Concord and Lexington roads, 
to find a market in Boston. After that he lived 
much in frontier places, and cut his way with an ax. 
Further than this, I only know that Silas Hokum, 
my grandfather, lived and died among the pitch- 
pines of Groton. I imagine the Hokums flitted from 
one obscure place to another, not stopping long enough 
in any one spot to make much growth, before they 
scattered again. Iam curious to know whether 








they have been a family who bred wood-chop- 
pers, hired men and soldiers; or whether they have 
been solid people who put carpets on their floors, 
and served in town offices; or whether they have 
ever been great enough to be brave leaders, or 
loyal followers in any good cause. In short, I wish 
to employ you to write the 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE HOKUM FAMILY.” 

In 1641, the first year of the Long Parliament, 
when Cromwell said little, but wrought zealously 
upon committees, Ellis Hokum, an English freeman— 
I have it on the authority of Savage’s “ Genealogical 
Dictionary of New England”—came into Watertown 
near Boston, bringing with him a wife and three 
children. He may have come over some years 
earlier, for the emigration from England, which be- 
gan to be very active in 1633 in consequence of Laud’s 
persecutions, was stopped in 1638 by the orders of 
council. Ellis wasa very common name among the 
Hokums for four generations at least, where it stood 
in strong contrast with Timothy, and Hannah, and 
other Bible names. I infer that the Hokums had 
married into the Ellis family and had felt honored 
by the alliance; for I learn from “ Neal’s History of 
the Puritans,” that two ofthe Ellises were schol- 
arly men and somewhat prominent members of the 
Long Parliament. By looking at this old Hokum, 
I fancied that he wasa sturdy man; for after being 
in town some years, and marrying the widow of 
Deacon Hawkins, he was made constable. [On 
reading this to Mr. Hokum, he said that he had no 
doubt that the old constable was his ancestor ; “ For,” 
said he, “although I like to do just as I please, I al- 
ways feel a strong desire to have every body else 
well regulated and kept within proper bounds.”’] 
After being constable, he was made one of the se- 
lect men; a fact which shows that he was a person 
who had time to think for the public, unless per- 
chance he was one of those quiet men who are some- 
times put on committees, because it is known they 
will not hinder business by bringing in a minority 
report. One of his daughters married into the 
Warren family, a family which after a century, 
began to produce some noted men. The rest of his 
daughters married into families which have common 
New England names, and which have never written 
any books. He was probably a man of some sub- 
stance, for at his death he provided in his will for 
his widow, seven children, and one grandchild. 


Ellis and John Hokum, sons of the preceding, 
made their appearance in Groton about 1664, where 
they received small grants of land—fifteen and seven 
acres respectively, according to the fashion of settling 
atown which theu prevailed. Ellis flitted back to 
Watertown with his children, after Groton had 
been destroyed by the Indians in King Phillip’s war. 


He afterwards settled in Lancaster, a town situa- 
ted above Groton on the Nashua river, and a little 
more out of the way of the Indians, who could easi- 
ly descend the Merrimac in their birches, and creep 
up the sluggish Concord and Nashua to the very 
heart of Massachusetts. He appears to have been 
aman of some property, for he provided in his will 
for eight children, He was three times married, 
from which I concluded that he was a great 
consumer of women, or that pioneer life and 
Indian troubles bore very heayly upon our early 
mothers. In 1679, one of his sons, Ellis the third, _ 
married Mary, daughter of the Rey. John Sherman, 
a learned and eloquent Cambridge scholar, a writer 
upon Astronomy, and the father of twenty-six chil- 
dren. He preached in Watertown, and was buried 
there with a Latin epitaph upon the stone at his 
head. I feelsure that Mary Sherman was a hand- 
some girl, her name has so many liquids in it. 


John Hokum remained in Groton after the depart- 
ure of his brother Ellis. He probably was a less 
promising man than his brother, for the records con- 
cerning him are incomplete, and he did not seem to 
have had that keen sense of danger and ability to 
take care of himself, which I think characterizes the 
best families, and which led Ellis to keep out of the 
way of the Indians. He was undoubtedly the pro- 
genitor of Silas Hokum, the grandfather of my 
neighbor; but the “History of Groton” is not 
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quite clear on this point. And it tells us that “ none 
of the name have been known there for a long time.” 
The Hokums had their part in the Indian wars; 
they stood up manfully, I judge, and did their share 
of fighting. Peter, a son of the burly Ellis who first 
came from England, was a soldier in Moseley’s com- 
pany, and was killed by the Indians, September 16, 
1675, probably at Lancaster, for this town was de- 
stroyed on that day. He wasdoubtless a poor man, 
or else he would have had a commission or sent a 
substitute; and mayhap he wasa brave man. In 
the spring of 1725 when the wild plums were in 
blossom, and when men were beginning to think 
about planting their corn, Elias (perhaps Ellis) Ho- 
kum of Groton accompanied Captain Lovell to Pig- 
wacket, now Freyburg, Maine, where thirty-two white 
men on that 8th of May, hemmed in near a pond by 
eighty Indians, fought them from morning till night. 
But he never returned to plant corn, for he was lost 
on his way home. Q. 


BUTTER-MAKING.,. 


Oneida Community, Jan. 1, 1865. 
HE Oneida Community having established 
an Agency in New York city for the 
sale of its own productions, is also ready 
to become the channel for marketing the pro- 
ductions of its neighbors as fast as it shall be 
found profitable and agreable to both parties. 
Our agents have afready commenced the sale of 
butter bought in the neighborhood of the Com- 
munity, and they write to us that our business 
reputation is already established in the city, and 
that whatever we sell is expected to be first 
rate. They therefore urge us to send no but- 
ter but that which we can warrant to be of the 
best quality. Weare ambitious to meet and 
satisfy the demands of this good reputation ; and 
in order to do so we are determined to begin at 
the foundation of the business, and labor pa- 
tiently, in season and out of season, by word 
and deed, to introduce as far as our influence ex- 
tends, a School of Reform and Improvement in 
Butter-making. We invite those who wish to 
deal with us, to join this school, not expecting 
that we shall set up for teachers over them, but 
that they and we together shall seek and find 
the wisdom of the very best experience extant— 
that which already enables some butter-makers 
to produce a satisfactory article without fail, and 
to command at all times the highest price in 
market. We offer, for our first lesson, the fol- 
lowing selections from good writers on butter- 

making. M. L. Worpen. 


AMERICAN BUTTER. 

From “ House and Home Papers,’ by Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe, in the Atlantic Monthly. 

America must, 1 think, have the credit of manu- 
facuring and putting into market more bad butter 
than all that is made in all the rest of the world to- 
gether. The varieties of bad tastes and smells which 
prevail in it are quite astudy. This has a cheesy 
taste, that a moldy—this is flavored with cabbage, 
and that again with turnip, and another has the 
strong, sharp savor of rancid animal fat. These va- 
rieties, I presume, come from the practice of churn- 
ing only at long intervals, and keeping the cream 
meanwhile in unventilated cellars or dairies, the air 
of which is loaded with the effluvia of vegetable sub- 
stances. No domestic articles are so sympathetic 
as those of the milk tribe: they readily take on the 
smell and taste of any neighboring substance, and 
hence’ the infinite variety of flavors on which one 
mournfully muses who has late in autumn to taste 
twenty firkins of butter in hopes of finding one 
which will simply not be intolerable on his winter 
table. 

A matter for despair, as regards bad butter, is, that 
at the tables where it is used it stands sentinel at the 
door to bar your way to every other kind of food. 


You turn from your dreadful half-slice of bread, 
which fills your mouth with bitterness, to your beef- 
steak, which proves virulent with the same poison; 
you think to take refuge in vegetable diet, and find 
the butter in the string-beans, and polluting the inno- 
cence of early peas—it is in the corn, in the succo- 
tash, in the squash—the beets swim in it, the onions 
have it poured over them. Hungry and miserable, 
you think to solace yourself at the dessert—but the 
pastry is cursed, the cake is acrid with the same 
plague. You are ready to howl with despair, and 
your misery is great upon you—especially if this is 
a table where you have taken board for three months 
with your delicate wife and four small children. 
Your case is dreadful—and it ‘is hopeless, because 
long usage and habit have rendered your host per- 
fectly incapable of discovering what is the matter. 
“Don’t like the butter, Sir? I assure you I paid an 
extra price for it, and it’s the very best in the mar- 
ket. I looked over as many as a hundred tubs, and 
picked out this one.” ‘You are dumb, but not less 
despairing. 

Yet the process of making good butter is a very 
simple one. To keep the cream in a perfectly pure, 
cool atmosphere, to churn while it is yet sweet, to work 
out the buttermilk thoroughly, and to add salt with 
such discretion as not to ruin the fine, delicate flavor 
of the fresh cream—all this is quite simple, so sim- 
ple that one wonders at thousands and millions of 
pounds of butter yearly manufactured which are 
merely a hobgoblin-bewitchment of cream into foul 
and loathsome poisons. 


REMARKS ON BUTTER-MAKING. 
By C. N. Bement, from the Genessee Farmer. 


The great point in making good butter, and that 
which will keep, is the freeing it from all buttermilk ; 
and if everything else is well done, if this point is 
overlooked, good butter is impossible for any length 
of time. The mixture of milk in any degree with 
the butter is sure to produce frouziness or an un- 
pleasant taste to the butter; and the entire freedom 
from this constitutes the grand secret of making 
good butter. There are many who think washing 
butter with water incompatible with retaining the 
rich flavor; but if the water is cold and pure it is 
scarcely possible anything should be washed away— 
the buttermilk, which destroys the flavor of all but- 
ter, excepted. Besides, the best butter in the world, 
and that which in all markets commands the highest 
price—viz., Dutch butter—is invariably made in this 
way; and when the example has been followed by 
others, it has rarely failed of success. If any, how- 
ever, doubt the propriety of washing butter, they 
may use any method they choose, provided the milk 
is separated perfectly. Entirely free from the sub- 
stance that causes it to assume the frouzy taste of 
bad butter, it may be kept with almost as much ease 
as lard. Solidity in packing, clean, sweet vessels, 
and a low temperature, will ensure its keeping for 
any reasonable time. Let no one expect good but- 
ter, however, so long as coarse impure salt is used, 
or a particle of the buttermilk is allowed to remain 
in it. 


REQUISITES FOR MAKING GOOD BUTTER. 
From the Country Gentleman. 

What are the requisites for making the best but- 
ter? 

Answer.—There are a few butter-makers who 
have established such a reputation for making the 
very finest article, that all they can spare for market 
is eagerly taken at several cents a pound above the 
market price. So far as we know, they all adopt the 
follow:ng rules; or if they do not they practice them: 

1. A perfectly clean cellar, not only clean from all 
dirt, but from every bad odor—pure, sweet, and 





fresh. 

2. Perfectly clean, and well aired vessels. Not an 
infinitesimal speck of any foreign or sour substance 
adheres to any of them. 

3. Churning before the cream becomes old. 

4. Securing such a temperature that it will require 
about half an hour for churning—if performed much 
sooner, a loss of butter must occur, and it is not so 








good. 


5. Work all the buttermilk out, which is rarely 
done ; and work no longer, which is still more rarely, 
but sometimes done. 

6. Use the purest salt—and add an ounce to a 
pound. 

7. Pack the butter in the jars or firkins solid—put 
as much in a small space as possible. 

8. Lastly, and first also, provide good sweet pas- 
ture, and plenty of perfectly pure water for the cows 
at all times. 

Ifany have practiced all these, and_have not suc- 
cceded, we should like to hear from them. It is 
proper to state, however, that there are some who 
assert that their vessels, &c., are clean, when in fact 
they are far from it. 


ORANGE COUNTY BUTTER. 


Extract from a Report in the Transactions of the N. 
Y. Agricultural Society, by Hon. G. Deniston. 1863. 

There is a method observed in the manufacture of 
Orange county butter. The cellar where the milk is 
kept is cool, well ventilated, clean. The milk is 
strained into pans containing from 10 to 12 quarts 
each. When the weather is warm the pans are set 
on the cellar bottom, otherwise on shelves. The 
milk is left until it becomes “loppered;” then the 
milk and cream are churned together. Some dairy 
women skim off the cream and part of the milk, and 
churn that, but the best butter is churned from milk 
and cream. The churn used is the common “ dasher 
churn,” driven by dog, horse, or hand power, accor- 
ding to the size of the dairy. Thechurnis filled half 
or two-thirds full with milk, and a pail of cold water 
added befare starting to churn. In cold weather 
warm water is putin. The churning is performed 
with a slow, regular motion, and proceeds for an 
hour to an hour and a half, when the butter comes, 
and another pail of water is added. The butter is 
then taken out and washed @hrough water in a large 
tray, and is then salted with about one ounce of pure 
Liverpool (Ashton) salt to each pound of butter. 
The salt is worked through the butter. It is then 
put in a cool place and left to stand an hour. It is 
then carefully worked over and set aside for 5 or 6 
hours. It is worked again and set in a cool place 
until the next morning, when it ispacked. In work- 
ing the butter care is taken to work out all the milk, 
but not to work it too much, so as to break the grain 
and make it salvey. If the milk is left in, the butter 
becomes rancid. Itthe grain is brokenin working, it 
will be greasy orsalvey. Butter worked just enough 
will be solid, sweet, yellow, and the drops of brine 
on it will be clear as crystal. The butter is packed 
in white-oak firkins, the staves of which are selected 
so as not to leak the brine. The firkins will weigh 
about 18 to 20 Ibs. empty. They are soaked in cold 
water a few days before used by being filled with 
water. They hold from 80 to 100 Ibs. of butter, 

When the firkin is filled, a linen cloth is placed 
over the butter, and on this a layer of salt an inch in 
depth is laid, made a little damp with cold water. 
The butter is then put away in a cool cellar none of 
your up stairs butteries, but in a cool cellar where it 
stands until marketed. 

Then the salt and cloth are taken off, a fresh cloth 
wet with brine is put on, and the firkin headed up. 
Great care is taken to keep the firkins perfectly clean ; 
they are outside as bright as when they are turned 
out by the cooper. No leaky firkins or any that 
will filter the least particle are used, and consequently 
the butter goes to market in bright clean packages, 
and commands the highest price. 


BEET SUGAR IN GERMANY. 

How greatly the important manufacture of beet- 
root sugar continues to prosper in the States of the 
Zollverein may be judged by the following figures, 
condensed from a recent official report:—In 1863 
there were about 250 factories in operation, which 
used up more than 36,000,000 cwts. of beet root.— 
Twenty years ago only 5,000,000 cwts. of beet root 
were worked up into sugar. Then 18 cwts. of beet 


now only 12 cwts. are needed. The duty levied 


produced $9,000,000. The enormous profit derived 





from the cultivation is well known, In Austria 





root were required to produce one cwt. of sugar; ~ 
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alone 18,500,000 cwts. are grown, and 14,500,000 cwts. 
are worked up by 125 factories; and 32 of those each 
use above 140,000 cwts. of roots annually, one using 
as much as 408,000 cwts. —Scientific American. 


HABITS OF THE PARTRIDGE. 


OTWITHSTANDING the waning of our 

forests, and the perpetual warfare of the 
sportsman, this bird is far from becoming exter- 
minated. Even in the more thickly settled parts 
of Connecticut, wherever a small piece of woods, 
or bushes affords a cover, the partidge is still 
common. And though the hunter may pass 
through these woods a score of times every 
year, yet its wary habits enable it to evade all 
but the most practiced eye. The artifice it uses 
to avoid detection, is peculiar to itself. Onthe 
approach of an enemy, standing erect, it sud- 
denly becomes as immovable as a rock, while 
its color so nearly resembles that of the ground 
that it frequently deceives the closest observer 
a few yards off. When the snow covers the 
ground, and this subterfuge fails, another is 
adopted, which is by secreting itself under the 
snow, without leaving a foot-print behind. It 
does this by flying a few rods, and diving into 
the snow in a slanting direction, making a small 
hole, hardly perceptible in a light snow. In 
such retreats it passes the snowy months in com- 
parative safety, coming out to feed on the buds 
of the birch or apple-tree a short time daily, but 
never returning to exactly the same cover. 

The partridge is not only one of our hardiest 
winter birds, but it is extremely tenacious of 
life when very young. I was once watching the 
habits of a setting partridge, and discovered one 
morning that she had forsaken her nest, and the 
eggs appeared quite cold. In the evening of 
the same day (as she had not returned), I placed 
them under a hen, and the fifth day from that, 
every egg hatched. On this point, a friend of 
unquestionable veracity relates the following: 
a partridge having been disturbed by some 
young cattle, forsook her nest. Two days after, 
he brought home three of the eggs to show the 
family. After exhibiting them, they were placed 
on a shelf in the cellar-kitchen, in a basket, and 
forgotten. Ten days after this, a strange noise 
was heard proceeding from the basket ; on taking 
it down, one was found already hatched, and 
another egg with a live bird init. It should 
be remarked that the basket was near the 
chimney, which was kept warm most of the 
time by fires. 

The partridge, it is well known, is a difficult 
bird to tame. A part of those I attempted to 
raise, ran away as soon as they came out of the 
shell; and it was only by making a tight pen 
around the nest, while hatching, that I saved 
any. I fed these at first with common chicken- 
feed (Indian meal), but as some began to droop 
from close confinement, or unnatural food, I re- 
moved them to an inclosure in the open air, 
where they lived on flies and other insects, afford- 
ing much amusement by the skill and sagacity 
they showed in catching them. When three 
weeks old they would fly over the fence, which 
was four feet high. I then let them run at large 
with the hen, trusting her to keep them near the 
barn; but they took her on such long rambles 
into the woods and swamps, that she weaned 
them in a few days. I might say here, that 
there never seemed to be a very good under- 
standing between them; for instance, every 





time she shook herself, they would scatter and 
hide in all directions, evidently to her great 
amazement, and the more fuss she made about 
it, the longer they kept hid. After they were 
weaned, their roving habits seemed to increase. 
They came home to roost for a few nights, but 
afterwards roosted wherever night overtook 
them ; and when about six weeks old, I lost sight 
of them entirely. [ would add, that I had suc- 
ceeded in taming them so that they would come 
and take food from my hand, even after they 
could fly, but if approached suddenly at any 


time, they would always hide, or fly. B. B. 


HOW TO BREAK A COLT. 


The word “break” seems to imply that the 
young horse has a temper which must be broken, 
rather than a will which should be ¢érained to 
act in unison with that of his master. The 
training of a horse should always proceed upon 
the principle that he is a rational animal—that 
is, that he has a will, affection, love of approba- 
tion, of caresses, and of sugar—intelligence, 
ability to comprehend cause and effect, to under- 
stand language and tones of voice, quickness to 
detect the temper of the man who handles him, 
to know ifhe is kind and loves him, or fret- 
ful, malicious or passionate, and likely to hurt 
him. The horse is naturally timid, and his fears, 
if aroused, not only make him less manageable, 
but impair his judgment, making him see harm 
in almost every thing. 

The whip should be used as a wand of au- 
thority as giving the trainer’s arm a longer 
reach, and as a means of giving signals—very 
seldom as a rod of correction. When it is used 
to chastise, never threaten, or let the horse know 
he is to be whipped, but, having him perfectly 
under control, so that his springs and struggles 
will do no harm, give him one or two severe, 
quick cuts. This must be done without the 
least spite—“ more in sorrow than in anger”— 
and the training should be resumed exactly as 
if nothing had happened. If a man is never 
spiteful and angry with the colt, the horse will 
rarely or never show any real viciousness. 


A colt properly trained, comes to the age of 
3 1-2 or 4 years, halter-broken, kind, fond of being 
handled and petted, and glad to see his master, who 
should have been in the habit of giving him an 
ear of corn, a sweet apple, a carrot, or a lump of 
sugar, so frequently that he will follow him like 
a dog whenever he goes to the pasture. For 
the good of the horse, even unpleasant famuliari- 
ties, such as putting his nose over one’s shoulder, 
or in one’s pocket, ought not to be sternly rebuked. 
Three ounces of sugar will, in our opinion, go 
further towards breaking a colt, than a day’s 
work with the whip ; and even at present prices su- 
gar is a good deal the most economical. The colt 
being of such a character, he may be harnessed, 
putting on each piece of harness carefully, so as 
not tc cause alarm, taking care always, should he 
show any alarm, to let him smell the article and 
look at it to his heart’s content. The best place 
to harness a colt is a loose box, 9 or 10 feet 
square. The trainer should be deliberate, even 
tediously slow perhaps, if the colt is high strung. 
If heis very fractious, he may be Rarey-fied. 
so that he shall know definitely who is master. 
No person who is the least afraid of him, or 
who would jump or start when an attempt to 
kick, bite or strike might be made, should be 
allowed to have any intercourse with a horse in 
training. First put on a strong bridle, having 
measured his head and made it fit beforehand. 
It should be of size to be put on and off easily. 
and have a smooth bit, wound with cotton cloth, 
It is well to accustom him to take a piece of wood 
into his mouth like a bit, repeatedly, before put- 
ting on the bridle. This done, let him stand 
an hour not fastened, or give him a few turns 
about a circle, holding him by a 20-foot rein or 
rope. Previous lessons should have accustomed 
him to take various paces at. the will of his train- 





er about such a ring, sugar or other dainty having 
been the reward of well-doing. At the second 
lesson in the harness, let an assistant take ‘the 
line in the center of the circle, while the trainer 
takes the reins behind the colt, at first merely 
holding them, then letting him feel the weight of 
the hand on them, and finally guiding him little 
by little, until he may be driven independently 
of the assistant, and beyond the circle. 

When accustomed to the harness, standing 
and being exercised in it during one or two 
lessons each day for two days or a week, accord- 
ing to the disposition of the animal, he may be 
put into the thills, but neither the traces nor 
holdbacks hitched. Now let an assistant rock, 
rattle, and move the wagon awhile, and then 
aid the trainer to move it forward, while the 
colt is made to walk slowly, letting him have 
his head and look at the wagon. Before at- 
taching the traces, atthe second lesson in har- 
ness perhaps, the trainer on the nigh side, and 
his assistant on the other, may grasp the thills 
each with one hand, just in front of the tugs, 
letting the horse step forward and draw the 
wagon by the thills, and letting him feel its 
weight as much or little as desired. He may 
be backed somewhat in the same way. By his 
actions, one may easily judge when it will be 
safe to hitch him to the wagon. The vehicle 
selected should be one not heavy but strong, 
and which will run with little noise. One sim- 
ple thing should be taught at a time, seldom 
two distinct ideas at one lesson. They should 
be daily repeated at each lesson until perfectly 
familiar, and, after each good performance, the 
horse should be caressed and rewarded. What 
‘a horse learns in this way,he remembers; and 
he will quickly exhibit a really remarkable com- 
fidence in his master, and alacrity to serve him. 

—American Agriculturist. 


A RUSSIAN THEATER. 


Bayard Taylor in the last Atlantic Monthly gives 
the following account of his visit to the Russian 
theater at Nijni-Novgorod, during the great National 
Fair at that place, and of the appearance of the negro 
actor, Ira Aldridge: 

What should be the entertainment? Dances of 
almehs, songs of gypsies, or Chinese jugglers? One 
of the Ivans brought a programme. It was not 
difficult to decipher the word “MAKBETH,” and 
to recognize further, in the name of “Ira Aldridge,” 
a distinguished mulatto tragedian, to whom Mary- 
land has given birth (if I am rightly informed) and 
Europe fame. We had often heard of him, yea 
seen his portrait in Germany, decorated with the 
orders conferred by half a dozen sovereigns; and 
his presence here, between Europe and Asia was 
not the least characteristic feature of the Fair. A 
mulatto Macbeth, in a Russian theater, with a Per- 
sian and Tartar audience! 

On arriving, we were ushered into two white- 
washed boxes, which had been reserved for our 
party. The manager, having been informed of the 
envoy’s presence in Nijni-Novgorod, had delayed 
the performance half an hour, but the audience bore 
this infliction patiently. The building was deep and 
narrow, with space for about eight hundred persons, 
and was filled from top to bottom. The first act 
was drawing to a close as we entered. King Duncan, 
with two or three shabby attendants, stood in the 
court-yard of the castle—the latter represented by 
a handsome French door on the left, with a bit of 
Tartar wall beyond, and made his observations on 
the “pleasant seat” of Macbeth’s mansion. He 
spoke Russian of course. Lady Macheth now 
appeared in a silk dress of the latest tashion, expan- 
ded by the amplest of crinolines. She was passably 
handsome, and nothing could be gentler than her 
face and voice. She received the royal party like a 
well-bred lady, and they all entered the French door 
together. 

There was no change of scene. With slow step and 
folded arms, Ira Macbeth entered and commenced 
the soliloquy, “If it were done,” etc.,” to our as- 
tonishment, in English! He was a dark, strongly 
built mulatto, of about fifty, in a fancy tunic, and 
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light stockings over Forrestian calves. His voice 
was deep and powerful; and it was very evident 
that Edmund Kean, once his master, was also the 
model which he carefully followed in the part.— 
There were the same deliberate, over-distinct enun- 
ciation, the same prolonged pauses and gradually 
ee wom gestures, as I remember in imitations of 
ean’s manner. Except that the copy wasa little 
too apparent, Mr. Aldridge’s acting was really very 
fine. The Russians were enthusiastic in their ap- 
plause, though very few of them, probably, under- 
stood the language of the part. The Oriental au- 
ditors were perfectly impassive, and it was impos- 
sible to guess how they regarded the performance. 
The second act was in some respects the most 
amusing thing I ever saw upon the stage. In the 
dagger-scene, Ira was, to my mind, quite equal to 
Forrest; it was impossible to deny him unusual dra- 
matic talent; but his complexion, continually sug- 
esting Othello, quite confounded me. The amiable 
tussian Lady Macbeth was much better adapted 
to the part of Desdemona; all softness and gentle- 
ness, she smiled as she lifted her languishing eyes, 
and murmured in the tenderest accents, “Infirm of 
purpose! give me the dagger!” At least I took it 
for granted that these were ber words, for Macbeth 


had op said, “ Look on’t again, I dare not.” After- 
wards, six Russian soldiers, in tan-colored shirts, 
loose trousers, and high boots, filed in, followed by 
Macduff and Malcolm, in the costume of Wallen- 
stein’s troopers. The dialogue—one voice English, and 
all the others Russian—proceeded smoothly enough, 
but the effect was like nothing which our stage can 
produce. Nevertheless, the audience was delighted, 
and when the curtain fell there were vociferous cries 
of “ Aira! Aira! Aldreetzh! Aldreetch!” until the 
swarthy hero made his appearance before the foot- 
lights.* * * * * * * 


This son of the South, no doubt, came legitimately 
(or, at least, naturally) by his dignity. His career, 
for a man of his blood and antecedents, has been 
wonderfully successful, and is justly due, I am con- 
vinced, since I have seen him, to his histrionic talents. 
Both black and yellow skins are sufficiently rare in 
Europe to excite a particular interest in those wio 
wear them; and I had surmised, up to this time, that 
much of his popularity might be owing to his color. 
But he certainly deserves an honrable place among 
tragedians of the second rank. 


CALIFORNIA RAISINS. 

The California Farmer says: The curing of the 
grape, the making of raisins, is destined, in coming 
years, to become a great branch of trade. Several 
parties have made more or less raisins the past two 
years, and have shown them at our fairs, and the 
raisins thus made have been found to be superior to 
those imported, being fresher and containing the 
full rich flavor of the grape which is almost all lost 
by long voyages of importation. 

H. M. Bugbey, Esq., has been very successful in 
making raisins. The process of curing adopted by 
Mr. Bugbey is as follows: He makes a frame work, 
near the vineyard, over which he places laths, mak- 
ing a wicker work frame ; on this he lays straw paper. 
The grapes must be thoroughly ripe, they are 
gathered and laid on this paper, in ten days they are 
turned over, they will then flatten and the work is 
done. The frames are protected from birds, bees, 
etc., by musketo bars. After they are thus cured 
they are packed in large boxes between layers of 
paper for a brief time, then finally packed and sent 
to market. Mr. Bugbey made 1,000 pounds in 1863, 
and will cure 5,000 pounds the present year ; he also 
made 6,000 gallons of wine. 

The vineyards of Mr. B. are the Natoma Vineyard 
which has 32,000 vines, and the Duroc Vineyard, of 
17,000 vines. These raisins are much superior to 
imported fruit, and we can always have them 4 to 5 
months earlier than any can be imported. This is 
a branch of business that should be encouraged. 

—Seientifie American. 


WE are indebted to the publishers of the New 
York Tribune for a copy of the Tribune Almanac for 
1865, containing a large amount of astronomical 
statistics and political information. 

MISSOURI A FREE STATE. 

On Wednesday, January, 11, the State Convention 
of Missouri passed the following ordinance of eman- 
cipation by a vote of 60 to 4: 

“ Be it ordained by the people of the State of Mis- 
souri in Convention assembled, that hereafter in 
this State there shall be neither Slavery nor involun- 





tary servitude exceptin punishment of crime where- 
of the party shall have been duly convicted; and all 
persons held to service or labor as slaves, are here- 
by declared free.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Masor-Gen. BuTLER has been removed from the 
command of the Army of the James, and ordered to 
report at Lowell, Mass. The Washington National 
Republican says that it “was done at the instance 
and by the particular request of Lieut.-Gen. Grant, 
the General-in-Chief of the Army of the United 
States.” The alleged cause was the failure of the 
recent attack on Fort Fisher. The Committee on 
the Conduct of the War has been ordered by the 
Senate to inquire into the causes of the failure at 
Fort Fisher, and Gen. Butler has been summoned 
to Washington to testify. 


THERE is considerable opposition to the rule of 
Jeff. Davis manifesting itself throughout the South. 
The Governors of Georgia and Mississippi are in a 
quarrel with him. Some of the Richmond papers 
criticise his management, and call for the appoint- 
ment of Gen. Lee as generalissimo or dictator. Alto- 
gether, things are getting in an uncomfortable con- 
dition in Sesessia, and it would not be surprising if, 
what with Sherman’s hard knocks and internal 
weakness, the great sham Empire should collapse 
some spring morning. 

By call of the mayor a large mecting of influential 
citizens of Savannah was held at Masonic Hall on the 
29th. Resolutions were adopted saying :—“ We ac- 
cept the position, and in the language of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, seek to have ‘peace by 
laying down our arms and submitting to the national 
authority under the constitution, leaving all ques- 
tions which remain, to be adjusted by the peaceful 
means of legislation, conference and votes.’” Other 
resolutions expressed a determination to forget 
by-gones and attempt to restore former commerce 
and prosperity ; to yield obedience to the laws of the 
United States and seek their protection; asked Gov. 
Brown to call a state convention to see if the people 
want the war continued; and thanked Gen. Sher- 
man and Gen. Geary for the protection of their per- 
sons and property. 

SEVENTY thousand copies of Horace Greeley’s 
“History of the American Conflict” have been 
sold within six months. It is sold exclusively by 
subscription. 

San Francisco supports forty-five periodicals, 
viz., ten dailies, twenty-two weeklies, eight month- 
lies, one semi-weekly, one tri-weekly, and two 
annuals. 

Born Houses of Congress have passed the reso- 
lution to give notice that the United States intend 
to terminate the Canada Reciprocity Treaty. 

A NUMBER of leading merchants of Savannah have 
already forwarded to New York City funds for the 
payment of debts they owed when the war broke 
out, and which they were then prevented from pay- 
ing. 

THE Opdyke-Weed libel suit is ended. The jury 
failed to agree. 

Francis P. Buarr, Sr., has gone to Richmond—on 
a peace mission, it is said. 

Dispatcues from the Army ofthe Potomac say that 
recent rains have produced a sudden rise in the 
James River, and that all the low bottoms are over- 
flowed. The water has made its way through Dutch 
Gap canal, and a fair current is now running. 


On the 17th of December the coiling of the new 
Atlantic Cable was begun from the manufactory, at 
Greenwich to the ship Amethyst, which is used for 
conveying the cable to the Great Eastern at Sheer- 
ness. The coiling was proceeding at the rate of two 
milesan hour. 

Tue New York papers are still further adjusting 
themselves to war times and the high cost of paper. 
The New York Evening Post has reduced its pages 
four columns ; the Herald has raised the price of ad- 
vertising to 40¢ a line each insertion—the Albion, 
weekly, charges 12c a copy, the Leader, weekly, 10, 
the Sunday Times 7, and the pictorial weeklies have 





gone up to 15. A further advance in the price of 
the dailies—to 5 or 6c—is also threatened. 

THE Russian Correspondence states that a tele- 
graphic despatch has reached St. Petersburg an- 
nouncing that the telegraphic service is now (Dec. 4) 
organized as far as the frontiers of China. The line 
passes by Kasan, Jumene, Omsk and Irkoutsk, where 
it divides into branches, one to Irbitt, and the other 
to Chadrinsk. The total length of the line is 5,438 
verstes ( five-eighths ofa mile each). The workshave 
all been completed in three years. The Siberian line 
is to be prolonged on the side of China and Amer- 
ica. 


Hayt1 is reported to be quiet and improving un- 
der its present government. Sixteen thousand chil- 
dren are now attending the free schools of the re- 
public. 


Srays were quite unknown in Russia until Peter 
the Great danced with some of the Hanoverian 
ladies on his journey to Pomerania. Quite astound- 
ed, the monarch exclaimed to his swite after the ball, 
“ What confounded hard bones the German women 
have?” 

Tue Boston Transcript publishes the following 
communication : 

“Natronat Epvucation.—It is time to start the 
discussion of the great question—whether the United 
States should constitutionally establish a system of 
national education on purely democratic, republican 
principles, namely, free schools, free colleges and 
free universities—a Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington, with a minister of Public Instruction, who 
shall be a member of the cabinet? 

“Tf God has given us the wisdom and power to do 
what we have done, and to make our country what 
it is, he has given us the wisdom and the power to 
inaugurate a system of means by which we can keep 
advancing till we have taken our place at the head 
of the nations, with a system of universal education 
which shall be a model to every people on the earth. 
This can be done within the next ten years, when 
our constitution shall have been altered and peace 
fully established. Never since the Christian era has 


such a nation had such a chance of doing such a 
work—the most glorious work that can be per- 
formed by men. i no silly prejudice for my 
particular system. All I wish is to see the true 
system bringing its omnipresent, almighty and all- 
merciful power to educate physically, intellectually 
and morally, every child born within our Union, 
thus doing the just thing to every human mind, and 
the best thing for the common republic. c. B.” 


THE latest “oil story” is that of an old lady in 
West Virginia, who took the advice of a visitor, and 
poured some petroleum along the streams which 
watered her farm. The report spread. abroad of 
surface indications on the land, and a brigade of oil 
hunters, came, who bought the land at a fabulous 
price, the owners agreeing to give the lady one- 
eighth of the oil. The purchasers set up their 
derrick and put down an augur, and in a short time 
struck a well which yields one hundred barrels of 
oil per day. 





At a colored church in New Haven the other eve- 
ning, after the penny contribution had been taken, a 
person approached the pulpit and offered (as he had 
done before) to give currency for the pennies, as he 
“wanted them for change.” “Carn’t do dat any 
more, squire,” said the parson. “couldn’t tink of it! 
Can’t turn de house of de Lor’ into de den of money- 
changers.” 


ERRATA. 


In “ Curiosities of Plagiarism” in last CrrcuLAR 
for “ Nieuwentyl,” read “ Nieuwentyt.” 

In a portion of our last week’s edition, in the arti- 
cle “ Financial History of the Oneida Community,” 
second line, for 1849, read 1848. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
40 READE STREET, 2 Doors East or BroapWAY, - 
New YORK. 
Copies of Tue CrrcuLar may be obtained at this 
Agency. 
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